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and had begun to represent the middle as well as 1876-85.
the upper classes of English life.    Mr. Gladstone
was lavish in his distribution of peerages, and rich
men who were politically active, either in the House
of Commons or behind the scenes, might hope to
be rewarded with safe seats elsewhere.    A peerage
conferred for political services has never in England
been regarded as a bribe, but as a legitimate acknow-
ledgment of fidelity to a leader.    Mr. Gladstone,
who had an old-fashioned respect for rank, and a
constitutional  belief in the  hereditary  principle,
supposed that he was bringing the House of Lords
into more harmonious relations with the mass of
the people and the current of opinion.    That was
not altogether the truth.    The atmosphere of the
Lords is so Conservative  that few Liberals can
resist it in the long run, and Mr. Gladstone's Peers
did not in most cases retain their allegiance to him.
On the other hand the House itself became an
object of envy rather than of jealousy, and some of
those who had declaimed against it on platforms
were in due time made Peers themselves, with no
constituents  or ambition to  restrain  them from
voting as they pleased.    The Lords were no longer
a close body of patricians, guardians of privileges
which they had inherited and could not defend.
They represented property rather than birth, fortune
rather than class, and dread of Socialism, or of Mr.
Chamberlain, made many Liberals as well as all
Conservatives grateful for the existence of a solid
barrier against revolutionary change.

While the House of Lords became stronger, the
House of Commons became weaker. Members of
Parliament were losing their independence, and the
strain upon them was far heavier than it used to be.
Local associations claimed the right to choose candi-
dates, and even to decide whether sitting Members
should stand again. Division lists were carefully